too                               RAJPUTANA

1804 Holkar marched through the heart of Rajputana, attempted the
fort of Ajmer, and threatened our ally, the Maharaja of Jaipur.
Colonel Monson went against him and was enticed to follow him
southward beyond Kotah, when the Marathas suddenly turned on the
English commander and hunted him back to Agra. Then Holkar was,
in his turn, driven off by Lord Lake, who smote him blow on blow;
but Lake himself failed signally in the dash which he made against the
fort of Bharatpur, where Holkar had taken refuge under protection of
the Jat chief, who broke his treaty with the British and openly suc-
coured their enemy. The fort was afterwards surrendered, a fresh
treaty being concluded ; and Holkar was pursued across the Sutlej and
compelled to sign a treaty which stripped him of some of his annexa-
tions in Rajputana.

Upon Lord Wellesley's departure from India policy changed, and
the chiefs of Rajputana and Central India were left to take care of
themselves. The consequence was that the great predatory leaders
plundered at their ease the States thus abandoned to them, and
became arrogant and aggressive towards the British power. This
lasted for about ten years, and Rajputana was desolated during the
interval; the roving bands increased and multiplied all over the
country into Pindari hordes, until in 1814 Amir Khan was living at
free quarters in the heart of the Rajput States, with a compact army
estimated at 30,000 horse and foot and a strong force of artillery. He
had seized some o the finest districts in the east, and he governed
them with no better civil institution than a marauding and mutinous
force. The States of Jodhpur and Jaipur had brought themselves to
the brink of extinction by the famous feud between the two chiefs for
the hand of a princess of Udaipur; while the plundering Marathas
and Pathans encouraged and strenuously aided them to ruin each
other until the dispute was compromised upon the basis of poisoning
the girl.

In 1811 Sir Charles Metcalfe, Resident at Delhi, reported that the
minor chiefs urgently pressed for British intervention, on the ground
that they had a right to the protection of the paramount power, whose
obvious business it was to maintain order; but it was not till 1817 that
the Marquis of Hastings was able to carry into action his plan for
breaking up the Pindari camps, extinguishing the predatory system,
and making political arrangements that should effectually prevent its
revival. Lawless banditti were to be put down; the general scramble
for territory was to be ended by recognizing lawful governments once
for all, and fixing their possessions, and by according to each recog-
nized State British protection and territorial guarantee, upon condition
of acknowledging our right of arbitration and general supremacy in
external disputes and political relations. Upon this basis overtures for